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Abstract 

This study reports an action research on the use of pictures series technique to develop EFL narrative writing 
among a group of ninth graders at Institucion Educativa Simon Araujo. It involves Experimental and Control 
groups. During the implementation of the strategy the Experiment group was taught writing with picture series 
technique and the Process-based approach to determine whether the program of intervention achieved the 
intended results (cause and effect) concerning the research question to resolve the problem of investigation while 
the Control group was taught only with Process-based approach. After sixteen weeks of instruction, a post-test 
(achievement test) was administered to both groups to measure the effect of the intervention process. The 
obtained results through descriptive statistics (Mean) indicated there was a significant difference between the 
group which was taught through Pictures series technique and Process-based approach over the one which only 
received Process-based instruction. The researchers conclude that the intervention with Picture series technique 
improved the overall growth of writing skills, specific to the areas of Transition or logical sequence and Ideas 
exposure. 

Keywords: EFL/ESL writing skill, narrative writing, pictures series technique, process-based approach 

1. Introduction 

The main focus of this paper is to share the researchers’ experience and the results of an action research in the 
field of EFL writing, especially with colleagues and teachers interested in developing innovative strategies to 
teach writing at any level of tutoring. It reports on the use of Picture series technique to improve the narrative 
writing skill in 20 participants from the ninth grade at Institucion Educativa Simon Araujo in Sincelejo, 
Colombia. 

Narrative is the primary means of comprehension and expression of our experience over time, which can be 
found in every setting of human interaction. In this regard as Abbott (2002) posits; “narrative is present in our 
lives almost from the moment we begin putting words together” (p. 1). The research focused on the development 
of narrative writing skills as it is a type of text students are expected to be skilled in according to the National 
Standards for Foreign Language Learning issued by The Ministry of Education in Colombia. The versatility of 
narrative writing makes it the most suitable genre to teach in the classroom. Through narrative writing students 
organize ideas and experiences creatively and imaginatively by combining linguistic, pragmatic and 
sociolinguistic competences. As illustrated in the following basic writing standards from the ninth and the tenth 
grade: “7 write narratives about personal experiences and events around me” and “I narrate experiences, facts 
or stories of my interest and the interest of my audience ”, the learner is requested to use his knowledge about the 
formal resources to understand and use the language like grammar, syntax, morphology, semantics, which means 
his linguistic competence in concrete communicative situations (pragmatic competence). 

Another important component, which provides the fundamental basis for developing narrative writing in this 
study, is the Process approach. Conceptualizing process approach is a matter of what it implies for teaching and 
learning writing rather than what its definition is. Nunan (1999) introduces process approach according to the 
steps involved in drafting and redrafting a piece of work. In Raimes (1983) there is not an express definition of 
Process approach but a number of criteria the learner must observe to write. For instance, Raimes states that 
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writing is a matter of decision making, it means the student decides “how to begin and how to organize the task” 
(p. 10). Secondly, the student requires time and proper feedback from its readers (teachers or classmates) “to 
discover new ideas, sentences and words as he plans and writes his first drafts” (p. 10). On the other hand, White 
and Arndt (1991) cited in Nunan (1999) view process writing as a “complex, cognitive process that requires 
intellectual effort over a considerable period of time” (p. 274). These cognitive processes have an enormous 
impact on what the writer does while writing, instead of what the final product may look like (Kroll, 1990) 

Based on the above, Process approach was selected as the most appropriate approach to teach narrative writing. 
Through Process approach, students gradually learn how to create texts by mastering cognitive writing strategies 
like pre-writing, drafting, revising, editing and publishing their own written work (Graves, 1994). Additionally, 
implementing Process approach matches a series of communicative competences (linguistic, pragmatic, and 
sociolinguistic) students need in order to write particular narrative text types according to the National Standards 
for Foreign Language Learning. For instance, the following three writing standards for the ninth grade “I 
organize short coherent paragraphs, taking into account formal elements of language as spelling and 
punctuation ”, “/ edit my writings in class, taking into account spelling, correct vocabulary’ and grammatical 
structures ” and “I use plans represented on maps or diagrams to develop my writing” are coherent with most 
cognitive models of writing (Flower & Flayes, 1981; White & Arndt, 1991; Graves, 1994) 

Finally, this paper is an attempt to show the benefit of including Picture series technique in a writing classroom 
already utilizing Process approach. The literature reviewed by the researchers regarding picture in language 
teaching (Raimes, 1983; Wright, 1990; Hill, 1990; Bowen, 1991) maintain that incorporating picture to language 
teaching and learning has positive effects on the improvement of learners’ communicative skills. These resources 
help teachers to contextualize language by connecting the classroom with the world outside its walls. They also 
encourage students to use the target language by providing support or a reference point to write or talk about. In 
this regard, Wright (1990) affirms that pictures “contribute to: 1) interest and motivation; 2) a sense of the 
context of the language; and 3) a specific reference point or stimulus” (p. 2). 

The adaptability of pictures to any kind of communicative tasks is reported by Raimes (1983) who states that 
“pictures provide a shared experience for students in the classroom, a common base that leads to a variety of 
language activities” (p. 28). This feature of pictures may be used to design tasks focused on developing narrative 
writing. For instance, a teacher may implement picture strip sequence, cartoon strips or photo story strips in the 
following basic writing standard for the third grade “I write descriptions and short stories based on a sequence 
of images ” to fulfill a goal related to storytelling or writing about processes. 

1.1 Statement of the Problem 

In native language environments, productive skills develop differently. Writing, unlike speaking, involves a 
process of formal learning, while speaking develops naturally through a process called “acquisition” (Krashen, 
1987). Although they undertake a process of formal learning of writing, most native speakers never master this 
skill (Nunan, 1999). In the same line, Nunan also affirms that when facing writing the “challenges for second 
language learners are enormous” (p. 271). In addition, the researchers dares to add, based on his own experience, 
that in foreign language teaching settings, the challenges for students to develop writing skills are even the most 
demanding but with the lowest levels of achievement. 

In the educational setting where this study has been carried out, most of the students face serious problems to 
write in English, in spite of the emphasis the school has given to enhance productive skills in the foreign 
language class. As a result, writing has the lowest percentage of achievement of all the communicative skills. 
Beside the academic records, findings from the pre-test scores revealed that most participants had difficulties in 
writing short texts related to specific writing standards. These results evidenced a mismatch between the 
participants’ writing competence for the ninth grade according to the National Standards for Foreign Language 
Learning and the scores obtained from the standardized tests applied in the classroom. 

The situation described above encouraged the researchers to explore alternative strategies to approach the above 
mentioned problem. A review of the literature led to the decision of adopting and implementing Picture series 
technique to support the processes of teaching narrative writing. Thus, the researchers expected the learners 
improve their writing skill and develop a higher degree of involvement in their learning process. 

1.2 Research Question 

Could the narrative writing skill be improved in a group of ninth graders in A2 (CEFR) English proficiency level 
through the use of Picture series technique? 
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1.3 Objective 

To determine whether Picture series technique could improve the narrative writing skill in a group of ninth 
graders in A2 (CEFR) English proficiency level. 

2. Background of the Study 

2.1 The Writing Process 

Teaching EFL writing differs from teaching other language skills. Writing, unlike speaking, fosters a different 
connection between the writer and the reader. In this regard, Diaz (1999) affirms that “the competence of 
producing and understanding written discourses is different from producing and understanding oral discourses” 
(p. 3). The most obvious dissimilarity between writing and speaking has to do with the processes writers and 
speakers go through. In face to face interaction, there is a little time between production and reception: while in 
writing the mental process to produce a text involves the chance to write and edit ideas (Flarmer, 2004). Planner 
also affirms that in writing, the “final product is not nearly so instant, and as a result, the writer has a chance to 
plan and modify what will finally appear as the finished product” (p. 8). This attribute makes writing a more 
complex skill to master since learning to write, unlike speaking, requires systematic instruction and practice. 

Today view of writing as a main skill is the result of its evolution in research and teaching. During the 1970’s, 
writing was a subsidiary skill for grammar courses. Extensive, repetitive drill exercises were implemented to 
reinforce speech, through the stress of the mastery of grammatical and syntactic forms (Richard, 1990). This 
orientation of writing goes back to the 60’s when behaviorist psychology and structural linguistic theorized 
language teaching as a hierarchical transmission of knowledge from the teacher to students and language 
learning was the result of the reinforcement of oral habits (Silva, 1990). Essentially, from this perspective, 
writing was a product constructed which resulted from imitating models and patterns provided by the teacher. 
This utilitarian view of writing derived from the audiolingual method (Reid, 2001), which theory and practice 
revolved around producing error-free sentences. Under this perspective, language learners were expected to 
produce accurate oral discourses after rehearsing clue “communicative” grammar structures. 

In the late 70’s and the early 80’s, the emergence of Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) brought an 
important stimulus for changing the way we teach language today. ESL/EFL writing begun to be a subject of 
research, as a result, it experimented important shifts in its teaching. The most important was to recognize it as a 
main system for the expression of meaning against the old utilitarian paradigm. ESL/EFL writing teaching today 
focuses more on the stages for developing successive drafts of a text rather than on releasing a perfect final 
product in just one writing (Nunan, 1999). This new perspective of writing differs from the product oriented 
approach in which the learners focus on tasks they imitate, copy, and transform from models provided by the 
teacher and/or the textbooks” (Nunan, 1999, p. 272). 

Several scholars emphasize on the cognitive processes that writing involves (Graves, 1994; Raimes, 1983; 
Flower & Flayes, 1981; White & Arndt, 1991). The writing model designed by Flower and Flayes (1981) implies 
looking at writing as a complex-cognitive process where a non-linear procedure leads to a final refined written 
product. Flower and Flayes’ cognitive model of writing is probably the most widely accepted model by L2 
(Figure 1). Building on this work, Raimes, (1992) keeps that it is a priority of teachers to develop their students’ 
metacognitive awareness of the strategies they use to write, that is, giving their students support and feedback 
throughout the process of writing. 
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Figure 1. Flower and Flayes’ congnitive process theory of writing 


In the same line as above, Hedge (2005) states that writing is a complex process where several operations 
interact and occur simultaneously. Hedge’s cognitive vision of writing is in line with White and Arndt (1991) 
who introduce a clear and practical view of process writing. They suggest that writing is a complex-cognitive 
process that requires intellectual effort over a considerable period of time. White and Arndt identified six 
procedures before producing a final draft as Figure 2 indicates. 



Figure 2. Procedures involved in producing a written text 


The diagram above explains the cyclical nature of how the process approach helps learners to develop skills to 
produce a written text. These procedures are connected to one another so that the learner can move freely 
through the creative process of arranging ideas on a piece of paper. Likewise, Graves (1994) also identified five 
stages of the writing process: prewriting, drafting, revising, editing, and publishing/sharing. These stages do not 
take place in a linear manner; rather, they involve recurring cycles. 

Drawing on already existing research in the field of writing as a process, Sasaki (2000) investigated the writing 
processes of Japanese EFL learners with three different levels of second language writing ability: expert writers, 
professional people whose work included regularly writing English papers, the next two groups of participants 
were college freshmen divided according to their level of proficiency in more skilled students and less skilled 
students. Sasaki study compared the results obtained in terms of writing quality gain and strategy use of the 
groups after six month of instruction on process writing. Findings revealed that after the six month treatment, 
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there was a meaningful gain in the writing process of the more and less skilled writers, who began to use 
strategies related to writing process and improve the quality of their writing. According to Sasaki’s study the 
expert group apparently “stuck” to their pre-existing writing expertise, situation which did not allow the 
researchers to arrive to a definite conclusion in term of strategy gain. 

Hasan and Akhand (2010) presented the findings of an interventionist study designed to examine the effects of 
product and process approach to writing on learners’ performance. Hasan and Akhand instructed one group with 
process approach and the other with product approach. Then, they applied a collaborative approach (Genre 
approach) for both groups. The observation of the intervention and the analysis of the results showed revealing 
findings when applying product and process approach in the early stages of the intervention: the students from 
the group under the product approach showed a kind of fossilization in their composition as they imitated model 
writing or recalled their previous knowledge of writing. It seemed that this group did not develop new writing 
strategies to deal with the writing tasks. On the other hand, it was observed that the students from the group 
under the process approach experimented difficulties in brainstorming and organizing their ideas cohesively as 
they were not familiar with the method. Even though, with time the students managed to cope with the method 
and get their ideas organized. Unfortunately, as the group from the product approach, the students from this 
group retreated back to their old fashioned paragraph writing. Hasan and Akhand also reported that in spite of the 
drawbacks students experienced during the intervention, there was corroborating evidence to support that the 
treatment worked for some kind of texts. For example, for business report writing, students felt comfortable in 
product approach as the task consists of the fixed layout, style and organization. In case of teaching narrative or 
argumentative essay, students were more comfortable with process approach. Such evidences led the researchers 
to suggest a collaborative approach; it means the combination of product and process approach according to the 
needs of learning may be adapted by teachers in an EFL/ESL classroom. 

All in all, it is clear from the review of the literature presented in this section that the writing skill is a cognitive 
process (White & Arndt, 1991) that involves the activation of a series of non-linear mental operations (Hedge, 
2005) to organize and arrange the ideas on a piece of paper. 

2.2 Contributing Aspects of Pictures in Teaching Language Skills 

The use of pictures and other visual aids is consistently supported by studies that demonstrate the versatility of 
this type of resources in language teaching and learning. To begin with, it is necessary to turn from the concept 
of learning styles as the primary foundation of the theory related to pictures in language teaching. Learning 
styles are defined as the manner in which individuals perceive and process information in learning situations 
(Brown, 2000). Brown’s definition seems to be very simplistic, even though it involves an accurate concept of 
what learning styles denote. From Brown’s definition it is understood that we have personal ways or manners to 
process the information perceived by the senses (sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch) which allow us to 
recognize and understand the world around us (sizes, colors, forms, flavors, sounds, scents, etc). On the same 
subject, Fleming (2001) defines learning style as preferred ways individuals gather, organize, and think about 
information. Fleming identified three main or basic learning styles: visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic (known as 
VARK) based on people’s preferences in learning situation. 

People’s learning style is either or a combination of auditory, visual, or kinesthetic in terms of the way they learn 
best. In spite of these combinations, people commonly have a preferred learning style over the others. Research 
reports that many students are more visual and tactile/kinesthetic or mixed than auditory (R. Dunn & K. Dunn, 
1992; Barbe & Milone, 1981). This evidence supports that we live in a world that is visually oriented. Most of 
the information that our brains process comes from non-verbal stimuli (images) and even verbal information is 
better processed when is accompanied with visual stimuli. The way in which individuals perceive and process 
information from the surrounded world is called visual literacy. 

The adoption of such a learning style perspective is central to support the use of picture technique to teach the 
writing skill. The essence of teaching narrative writing by using picture series lies upon the fact that they provide 
a sense of context of the language by bringing the world into the classroom Wright (1990). Pictures contextualize 
the comprehensive skills (reading and listening) allowing students understanding concepts, recognizing details, 
visualizing vocabulary, understanding sequencing, and supporting listening. They also contribute to productive 
skills (speaking and writing) by stimulating and providing information to be referred in conversation, discussion 
and storytelling (Wright, 1990). 

Mansourzadeh (2014) investigated and compared two techniques of teaching vocabulary to young Iranian EFL 
learners, pictures and audio-visual aids to find out if any of them was more effective than the other. Findings 
indicated that there was more inferring and retention of the meanings of unknown words from pictures than the 
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audiovisual aids technique. Another important research was carried out by Konomi (2014) who studied the 
effects of visual materials (from printed visual material like posters and pictures to videos) used in the EFL 
classroom when teaching vocabulary to young learners. Konomi focused her inquiry on four main issues: how 
teacher use visual materials, sources where these materials come from, pupils’ attitudes towards visual materials 
used when learning vocabulary, and teachers’ attitudes towards visual materials used in teaching new vocabulary. 
Her finding revealed, that in spite of the availability of video resources, teachers preferred to use pictures, 
posters and postcards more often (58.4%) than other type of material to teach vocabulary. Regarding young 
learners’ attitudes toward visual materials, Konomi found that students who were taught vocabulary using 
posters and flash cards were more successful in the pre-test and post-test. 

The effectiveness of pictures in writing may also be observed in their use to promote a variety of texts, from 
basic simple sentences to the production of more complex paragraphs about almost any kind of topics and genres. 
In her master thesis Alvarez (2013) investigated about applying scaffolding strategies with pictures and learning 
logs to foster self-efficacy in descriptive writing. She carried out a qualitative research with a group of students 
aged 16-17 years old from the tenth grade in a public school in Chia, Cundinamarca, Colombia. Her finding 
revealed that implementing scaffolding strategy with learning logs and pictures in the process of instruction 
fostered self-efficacy in descriptive writing. For Alvarez, both scaffolding strategies used in her research were 
decisive to determine gain in terms of writing development. In 2014, Aschawir carried out a quantitative study 
on the development of English narrative writing through series pictures. Aschawir used a Control group and an 
Experimental group which he implemented series pictures technique with. Aschawir contrasted the results from 
the post-test and concluded that the Experimental group outperformed the Control group in writing narrative 
texts as a result of the strategy implemented. In the same line, Sa’diyah (2010) also investigated about improving 
students’ ability in writing a descriptive text through the use of a picture series-aided learning strategy in a public 
senior high school in East Java, Indonesia. Findings revealed that both, the motivation and the writing 
performance of the students were positively affected by the implementation of picture series. 

Finally, it has been found that students can become more actively involved through the use of visual materials. It 
has been registered that students seems to be more motivated and involved in the writing tasks when using 
pictures because these resources provide a stimulating focus for students’ attention (Raimes, 1983). In a 2012 
paper, Uematsu reviewed important contributions of pictures to language teaching, looking in particular at the 
motivational factors provided by pictures. Uematsu summarizes that pictures help teachers to teach better and 
students to learn better. He has also found that pictures have the attribute to engage students in their learning 
given that they are appealing resources for students. 

3. Research Design 

3.1 Type of Study 

This experimental study was primarily designed following the principles of action research by Carr and Kemmis 
(1986). Carr and Kemmis define Action research “as a form of self-reflective enquiry undertaken by participants 
in social situations in order to improve the rationality and justice of their own practices, their understanding of 
these practices, and the situations in which the practices are carried out” (p. 162). With this in mind, twenty (20) 
ninth graders in A2 English level of language proficiency (CEFR) with an average age of 14 evenly distributed 
in a 50% female and 50% male team from a public school in the urban area of Sincelejo, Colombia were selected 
as participants. Participants were randomly equally assigned to experiment group and control group. The writing 
proficiency of both groups was tested with a writing pre-test which was designed according to the Basic Skill 
Standards in Foreign Languages (Ministry of Education paperwork N° 22) and no statistically significant 
difference was found between the groups of participants. During the implementation of the strategy the 
Experiment group was taught writing with picture series technique and the Process-based approach to determine 
whether the program of intervention achieved the intended results (cause and effect) concerning the research 
question to resolve the problem of investigation while the Control group was taught only with Process-based 
approach. 

3.2 Research Instruments to Collect the Data 

In collecting the data, the researchers applied two kinds of instruments: writing pre-test and writing post-test. 
Data extracted with these two instalments was assessed using a scoring rubric (Appendix A). The scoring rubric 
was adapted from the Michigan Educational Assessment Program (2011) 

In the writing pre-test participants were asked to write a text without using picture series techniques and process 
writing steps to know students’ skills in writing narrative text and determine baseline data before the intervention. 
The writing post-test was administered to evaluate overall growth, skill area development, measure the scopes of 
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the intervention and compare gains within the population in order to establish how successful participant had 
been in relation to the expected effects. 

The procedure to score the tests involved providing a copy of the test to each co-researcher for separated revision 
to avoid interference and researcher bias. Then, co-researchers met and discussed about each test, and finally, 
each individual test was given a definite score. 

The students’ writings were rated according to five main criteria: transition or logical sequence (use of 
connectors), exposition of ideas, grammar and syntax, vocabulary and word spelling. Each criterion had 20 
points possible and scores on each scale were summed to obtain the total score (100 points possible). The 
classification of the system score that the researchers used in the rubric went from 0 to 100 as follows: Poor: 
0-25; Low: 30-50; Average: 55-65; Good: 70-85; Very good: 90-100. 

3.3 Description of the Intervention 

The implementation of the strategy covered two academic terms in 2014. It was developed in three stages: 
pre-test, intervention, and post-test. The intervention stage held three times a week on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday, each section lasted 60 minutes covering 180 minutes of classroom work per week plus participants’ 
independent work at home. This stage was concluded after 16 weeks. The intervention required the design of 
lesson plans that would fit the course and included explicit and implicit explanation, individual and group work, 
guided readings, vocabulary development and use, composition tasks, worksheets, among other activities carried 
out in class and at home. The language for instruction was mainly English, even though the researchers often 
switched to Spanish when it was needed to clarify some concepts participants found difficult to understand due 
to their language proficiency. 

The writing pre-test was administered to both groups of participants in the first week, and then the mean scores 
were compared. It consisted of writing a narrative text from a picture in past tense. The intervention included a 
component of reading to make students familiar with different formats of narrative texts by using handouts of 
fables, short tales, review of movies, articles from magazines and newspapers. The decision of incorporating a 
reading component in all stages of this study is supported by the view of writing and reading as interrelated acts. 
Stotsky (1983) carried out a correlational inquiry that reviewed the literature on the relationship between reading 
and writing from 1930s to 1981. Her work found that studies to that time showed that good readers were often 
better writers over those who read less. It was also found that there was more gain in writing by incorporating 
reading than in place of grammar study or additional writing practice. Stotsky’s view of reading is fully 
compatible with a number of studies in both first language and second language development from the 90’s and 
beyond showing that those who read more acquire more of the written language (Lee, Krashen, & Gribbons, 
1996; Gradman & Hanania, 1991) 

During the intervention both, the Experimental group and the Control group were taught the five steps of the 
writing process namely prewriting, drafting, revising, editing and final draft. The rationale of adopting this 
process writing model is based on the combining features offered by the works of White and Arndt (1991), 
Flower and Hayes (1981) and (Graves, 1994) whose models seemed to be the most suitable for this study. Along 
with the process writing model selected, the researchers designed and applied tasks with picture series technique 
to the Experimental group. The nature of task followed the principle of Task-based language teaching or TBLT 
(Nunan, 1999) who, on the subject of pedagogical tasks, points out that “the ultimate rationale for language 
instruction is to enable learners to do things using language...” (p. 25). 

The teaching of writing with Picture series technique basically followed the same format as described. The 
researcher introduced a text along with the picture portraying the action narrated in the reading. Participants read 
the text and identified those elements in the picture that helped in the structure of the reading like verbs, 
adjectives, nouns, characters among others. The researcher explained grammar and vocabulary use when needed 
and clarified concepts and ideas students were no familiar with. 

Once the participants did the reading, they were provided with a task mainly about writing a narrative text from a 
picture series following the stages of writing. In the pre-writing stage they brainstormed the vocabulary (verb, 
noun, adjective, connectors, etc) to use by observing the picture series. They organized and planned the overall 
structure of the text: opening, development and resolution. They also identified the characters and their 
characteristic, the setting, the plot, and the theme. With all the data, participants proceeded to write the first draft. 
Once they completed the first draft, they shared with the class researcher and the co researchers, who provided 
proper feedback about general writing items (Appendix B provides samples of student’s drafts with teacher 
comment and revision). After this stage was concluded, the students made corrections and refined their texts 
according to the observations the researcher and the co-researchers wrote on the revision sheet. (Appendix C). 
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This sheet consists in a series of observations the researchers make on the students’ drafts with different colors to 
high light aspects they need to improve in the text. Finally, after a process of preparing, drafting, correcting and 
re-rewriting, the participants were able to share the final version of their writing with their peers and teachers. 
Participants’ artifacts were collected in a portfolio to enable both, the participants and the researchers, to reflect 
on the progress of participants’ writing skills. 

On the 16 th week of class sessions, the two groups wrote on the writing post-test, which had the same 
components of the writing pre-test. After the intervention stage the researchers analyzed the data they extracted 
from the instruments to assess the overall outcome of the intervention. 

4. Data Analysis, Findings and Discussion 

4.1 Analysis of the Pre-Test and Findings 

The pre-test was intended to detect the basic writing skill of the students and it was given at the beginning of the 
intervention stage. It focused on the five components of narrative writing namely; transition or logical sequence 
(use of connectors), ideas (exposure), grammar and syntax (structure), vocabulary (use of parts of the speech), 
and word spelling contained in the scoring rubric. Both the Experimental group and the Control group were 
asked to write a composition in past tense. It consisted in writing about what a fictional character called did last 
weekend (Appendix D). Students were asked to brainstorm ideas for the composition, vocabulary regarding 
nouns, adjectives to describe characters and places, verbs according the actions depicted by the characters in the 
picture series strips, and connectors they needed for sequencing the actions. The size of the narration should not 
be longer than one and a half pages. The Experimental group, unlike the Control group, was provided with 
picture series. Once the groups finished the pre-test, the researchers proceeded to collect it and score it with the 
rubric. As can be seen, the scores of the Experimental group showed two (2) students with average performance, 
and eight (8) with low performance. On the other hand, the results from the Control group showed one (1) 
student with good performance, one (1) student with average performance, one student with poor performance 
and seven (7) students with low performance. Table 1 shows the pre-test scores for both groups as follows: 


Table 1. Pre-test results of experimental and control groups 


Experimenta Group 

Pre-test Score 

Performance 

Control Group 

Pre-test Score 

Performance 

SI 

50 

Low 

SI 

35 

Low 

S2 

40 

Low 

S2 

45 

Low 

S3 

60 

Average 

S3 

30 

Low 

S4 

55 

Average 

S4 

55 

Average 

S5 

45 

Low 

S5 

45 

Low 

S6 

50 

Low 

S6 

50 

Low 

S7 

50 

Low 

S7 

50 

Low 

S8 

40 

Low 

S8 

25 

Poor 

S9 

50 

Low 

S9 

30 

Low 

S10 

45 

Low 

S10 

75 

Good 


To calculate the pre-test Mean ( X ) or average score (the resulting figure from the sum of individual scores (x) 
divided by the number of test-takers) the researchers applied the following statistical formula X = J}c/n, which 
symbols stand for: ( X) the mean or average, (2) the sum that follows (x) individual scores, and (n) stands for 
the number of test-takers. 

Experimental group pre-test Mean 
X = Dc/n 
X = 485/10 

~X = 48.S 

Control group pre-test Mean 

X = 2x/n 
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X = 440/10 
X=44 

The Mean ( X ) indicates that the test-takers from the Experimental group had an average score of 48.5, which 
means that the group, as a whole, only got the 48.5% of 100 points possible (48.5 out of 100). On the other hand, 
The Mean ( X ) of the Control group indicates that test-takers got 44% of 100 points possible (44 out of 100) 

Once the Mean ( X ) for both groups has been calculated, the next step is to calculate the standard deviation. For 
this, we subtract the mean from each score (X- X ). What this operation represents is that we determine the 
distance (D) between each score and the mean score. Once that the distance has been calculated, the next step is 
to square each D value. Finally, we sum the D2 values and divide by the total number of test-taker minus one (1) 
to calculate the standard deviation (s) as expressed in the formula: s = a/Z (x- x )/n-l. Table 2 and Table 3 portray 
the procedure to calculate the resulting standard deviation. 


Table 2. Procedure to calculate the experimental group pre-test standard deviation(s) 


Students 

Score X 

Mean X 

Distance (D) X- X 

Distance squared (D 2 ) (X- X f 

SI 

50 

48,5 

1,5 

2,25 

S2 

40 

48,5 

(-8,5) 

72,25 

S3 

60 

48,5 

11,5 

132,25 

S4 

55 

48,5 

6,5 

42,25 

S5 

45 

48,5 

(-3,5) 

12,25 

S6 

50 

48,5 

1,5 

2,25 

S7 

50 

48,5 

1,5 

2,25 

S8 

40 

48,5 

(-8,5) 

72,25 

S9 

50 

48,5 

1,5 

2,25 

S10 

45 

48,5 

(-3,5) 

12,25 


s = VZ (x-v) /n-1 
^ = 352.5/10-1 
s = 4. 39.17 

s = 6.26 

Table 3. Procedure to calculate the control group pre-test standard deviation(s) 


Students Score X Mean X Distance (D) X- X Distance squared (D 2 ) (X- X ) 2 


SI 

35 

44 

(-9) 

81 

S2 

45 

44 

1 

1 

S3 

30 

44 

(-14) 

196 

S4 

55 

44 

11 

121 

S5 

45 

44 

1 

1 

S6 

50 

44 

6 

36 

S7 

50 

44 

6 

36 

S8 

25 

44 

(-19) 

361 

S9 

30 

44 

(-14) 

196 

S10 

75 

44 

31 

961 
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s = VZ (x- x )/n-l 
s = 1990/10-1 

j = V221.1 

s = 14.87 

The analysis of the standard deviation (s) in relation to the Mean ( X ), in both groups, shows that individual 
scores were determining factors to categorize the groups as heterogeneous. For instance, the standard deviation 
(s) of the Experimental group is 6.26 away from the Mean (48.5). This statistical figure is due to those students 
who scored quite high (S3 and S4) and students who scored quite low (S2, S5, S8, S10) in comparison to the 
distance (X- X ) between individual scores (X) and the Mean ( X ). On the other hand, the Control group shows a 
highest standard deviation (s= 14.87) in relation to the Mean (44). The distance (X- X ) between individual 
scores (X) of students 4, 6, 7 and 10 and the Mean (X) was the highest, while the distance (X-X) between 
students 1, 3, 8, 9 and the Mean ( X ) was the lowest. 

4.2 Analysis of the Post-Test and Findings 

The post-test was given after intervention stage to the students. As in the pre-test, both the Experimental group 
and the Control group were asked to write a composition (Appendix E) in past tense and were given ninety 
minutes to finish the test. In the same way as in the pre-test, students were asked to brainstorm ideas for the 
composition, vocabulary regarding nouns, adjectives to describe characters and places, verbs according the 
actions depicted by the characters in the picture series strips, and connectors they needed for sequencing the 
actions, and keep the size of the narration (no longer than one and a half pages). The Experimental group, unlike 
the Control group, was provided with picture series. Once the groups finished the post-test, the researchers 
collected it, scored it with the rubric, and then analyzed the data. 

The analysis of the post-test scores of the Experimental group showed that the amount of students with good 
performance was ten (10). On the other hand, the results from the Control group showed six (6) students with 
average performance, three (3) students with good performance and one (1) with very good performance. Table 4 
illustrates the Pos-test scores for both groups as follows: 


Table 4. Post-test results of experimental and control groups 


ExperimentalGroup 

Post-test Score 

Performance 

Control Group 

Post-test Score 

Performance 

Student 1 

80 

Good 

Student 1 

70 

Good 

Student 2 

70 

Good 

Student 2 

65 

Average 

Student 3 

80 

Good 

Student 3 

65 

Average 

Student 4 

75 

Good 

Student 4 

65 

Average 

Student 5 

80 

Good 

Student 5 

75 

Good 

Student 6 

80 

Good 

Student 6 

65 

Average 

Student 7 

70 

Good 

Student 7 

65 

Average 

Student 8 

85 

Good 

Student 8 

60 

Average 

Student 9 

85 

Good 

Student 9 

80 

Good 

Student 10 

75 

Good 

Student 10 

90 

Very good 


To calculate the post-test Mean ( X ) or average score the researchers applied the same procedures as in the 
pre-test. 

Experimental group post-test Mean 
X = fjc/n 
X= 780/10 

X = 78 

Control group post-test Mean 

X = Dc/n 
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X= 700/10 

T=70 

The Mean ( X ) indicates that the test-takers from the Experimental group had an average score of 78, which 
means that the group, as a whole, got the 78% of 100 points possible (78 out of 100). On the other hand, the 
Mean ( X ) of the Control group indicates that test-takers got 70% of 100 points possible (70 out of 100) 

Table 5 and 6 portray the procedure to calculate the post-test distance squared (D 2 ) and the resulting standard 
deviation. 


Table 5. Procedure to calculate the experimental group post-test standard deviation(s) 


Students 

Score X 

Mean X 

Distance (D) X- X 

Distance squared (D 2 ) (X- X f 

SI 

80 

78 

2 

4 

S2 

70 

78 

(-8) 

64 

S3 

80 

78 

2 

4 

S4 

75 

78 

(-3) 

9 

S5 

80 

78 

2 

4 

S6 

80 

78 

2 

4 

S7 

70 

78 

(-8) 

64 

S8 

85 

78 

7 

49 

S9 

85 

78 

7 

49 

S10 

75 

78 

(-3) 

9 


s = VZ (x- x )/n-1 

5- = 260/10-1 

5 = V28.9. 

s = 5.375 

Table 6. Procedure to calculate the control group post-test standard deviation(s) 


Students Score X Mean X Distance (D) X- X Distance squared (D 2 ) (X- X ) 2 


SI 

70 

70 

0 

0 

S2 

65 

70 

(-5) 

25 

S3 

65 

70 

(-5) 

25 

S4 

65 

70 

(-5) 

25 

S5 

75 

70 

5 

25 

S6 

65 

70 

(-5) 

25 

S7 

65 

70 

(-5) 

25 

S8 

60 

70 

(-10) 

100 

S9 

80 

70 

10 

100 

S10 

90 

70 

20 

400 


s = Vl (x-v )/n-l 
s = 750/10-1 
5- = a/83.33 

s = 9.13 
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The researchers also found that, as in the pre-test, the standard deviation (s) shows that Experimental and Control 
groups are heterogeneous. For instance, the standard deviation (s) of the Experimental group is 5.375 away from 
the Mean (78). This is due to those students who scored quite high (S8 and S9) and students who scored quite 
low (S2, S4, S7, S10) in comparison to the distance (X-X ) between individual scores (X) and the Mean (X). 
On the other hand, the Control group shows a highest standard deviation (s= 9.13) in relation to the Mean (70). 
The distance (X- X ) between individual scores (X) of students 5, 9 and 10 and the Mean ( X) was the highest, 
while the distance (X- X ) between students 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 and the Mean ( X ) was the lowest. 

4.3 Comparative Analysis of Pre-Test and Post-Test Findings 

The average or mean scores of the Experimental group and the Control group pre-test were not statistically 
significant (48.5 and 45 in that order). Most of the students from both groups had low or poor performance (80% 
and 80% respectively). Only two students from the Experimental group had average performance, while the 
Control group had one student with average performance and one student with good performance and. This 
information pointed out that in general terms, participants’ writing skill was quite deficient. With respect to the 
components of writing, both groups were statistically similar. The component of Vocabulary was the highest (120 
and 100 correspondingly) while the component of Spelling was the lowest (70 and 75 in that order). The analysis 
of the rest of components showed that when writing, most of the students (80%) in both groups had difficulties 
in structuring the logical sequence of their ideas. Those students from the Experimental group (students 3 and 4) 
and the Control group (students 4 and 10) that got average or good performances in the pre-test had already 
demonstrated better academic records in the subject before, in part because of the English courses they attended 
after school. 

A comparative analysis of the findings from the pre-test and the post test revealed a significant growth in the 
average performance or mean of both groups. The Experimental group went from 48.5 to 78, showing a growth 
of 37.83%. On the other hand, the Control group went from 44 to 70, with a total growth of 37.14%. Table 7 
shows the average score (mean) for each test and the percentage of growth. 


Table 7. Pre-test and post-test mean (X) percentage of growth 


Average score (mean) 

Group of students 

Pre-test 

Post test 

Growth 

Experimental group 

48.5 

78 

37.82% 

Control group 

44 

70 

37.14% 


4.4 Analysis of Groups ’Performance in Each Component of Narrative Writing 

The researchers found that the pre-test score of writing components in the Experimental group showed that the 
highest components score of writing was vocabulary (120) while the lowest was for spelling (70). For the 
Control group, the highest score was vocabulary (100) while the lowest was for spelling (75). Graphics 1 and 
graphic 2 illustrate the writing components for each group. 



Use of Ideas 
connectors Exposure 


Grammar Vocabulary Spelling 


□ Com ponents 


Graphic 1. Experimental group pre-test components of writing 
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100 
80 
60 
40 
20 
0 

Graphic 2. Control group pre-test components of writing 



Use of Ideas exposure Grammar Vocabulary Spelling 
connectors 


□ Components 


The statistical analysis of the Experimental group’s post-test evidenced that the highest components score of 
writing was for vocabulary (175), while the lowest was for spelling (130). For the Control group, the highest 
score was for transition or logical sequence and vocabulary (155) while the lowest was for spelling (105). 
Graphic 3 and 4 illustrate the writing components for each group. 



□ Components 


Graphic 3. Experimental group post-test components of writing 



□ Components 


Graphic 4. Control group post-test components of writing 


4.5 Comparative Analysis between Pre-Test and Post-Test Writing Components 

The researchers also found that the results for each writing component in both groups had significant growth in 
the post-test, in the Experimental group, Spelling had the highest growth (46.15%), even though, students’ 
average score of Spelling in the pre-test and the post-test was the lowest (70 and 130 in that order). The 
component of Transition or Logical sequence had the second highest growth (40.63%), Ideas exposure was in 
third place with 37.50%, Grammar was in the fourth position with 35.48% while the component of Vocabulary 
had the lowest growth (31.43%) but its average score in the pre-test and post-test was the highest (120 and 175 
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respectively). 

The Control group also evidenced significant growth in each writing component. The component of Transition or 
Logical sequence had the highest growth (41.94%), Vocabulary was in second place with 35.48%, Ideas 
exposure was third with 34.48%, the fourth place was for Grammar with 33.33% while the component of 
Spelling had the lowest growth (28.57%). Table 8 illustrates the figures and the percentage of growth. 


Table 8. Comparative groups pre-test and post-test components of writing 


Components 

Experimental group 


Control 

group 


Pre-test 

Post-test 

Growth 

Pre-test 

Post-test 

Growth 

Transition or logical sequence 

95 

160 

40,63% 

90 

155 

41,94% 

Ideas exposure 

100 

160 

37,50% 

95 

145 

34,48% 

Grammar 

100 

155 

35,48% 

90 

135 

33,33% 

Vocabulary 

120 

175 

31,43% 

100 

155 

35,48% 

Spelling 

70 

130 

46,15% 

75 

105 

28,57% 


4.6. Discussion of the Results 

This research project was aimed at establishing whether pictures series technique could improve narrative 
writing skills in a group of A2 CEFR proficiency level students. Based on the analysis of the data and the 
findings the researchers state that participants showed a marked improvement in their writing skills as a result of 
the implementation of Process writing. Even thought, the attained outcomes of this study reveal that subjects 
who were treated with pictures prompts outperformed students from the Control group who used the basic model 
of process approach writing. The researchers conclude that the intervention with Picture series technique 
improved the overall growth of writing skills, specific to the areas Transition or logical sequence and Ideas 
exposure. The subsequent discussion about the finding will support the statement above and enlighten the results 
from the data analysis. 

The standard deviation (s) in both tests shows that the groups were heterogonous in their results, in which some 
students scored far above or far below the average or mean ( X ). These individual results have an important 
implication in this study because students who scores above the average required less direction by the 
teachers/researchers during the intervention. This specific finding is coherent with the concept of Self-efficacy 
proposed by Bandura (1993). For Bandura, humans’ beliefs about their capabilities play a crucial role in 
motivating human behaviors. People with high levels of self-efficacy, are likely to be more successful in 
different domains. On the other hand, those students who scored below the average in the Pre-test were 
encouraged and motivated to overcome their difficulties. For instance, during the process of intervention it was 
the teacher’s responsibilities to motivate students with low level of academic performance by selecting the 
appropriate materials and methodology to captive students’ engagement. As a result, motivated students were 
more willing to engage and succeed in writing and their scores improved significantly in the Post-test. This 
finding is in line with Schunk (1998) who holds that when students believe they are learning a useful strategy 
they develop Self-efficacy to improve their writing. Even though, in spite of this good academic particularities, 
the results of the Pre-test in both groups, show a low level of development in all components of narrative writing, 
since as a group, results did not match the minimum standards of language competence students in this grade are 
supposed to demonstrate according to the National Standards for Foreign Language Learning issued by The 
Ministry of Education in Colombia. This finding is hardly surprising, since, the writing skill does not develop 
naturally; it is quite challenging and students require time to achieve acceptable levels of written performance. 
This data became the point of departure to initiate a process of investigation intended to improve the narrative 
writing skill in the groups of participants. 

Another important finding arose from the comparative analysis between the results from the Pre-test and the 
Post-test, which evidences a very interesting behavior of the participants, before and after the process of 
intervention. The researchers observed that the average performance of the Experimental and Control group 
increased substantially (37.82% and 37.14% respectively) as well as the five components the study selected as 
fundamental for narrative writing: Transition or logical sequence (use of connectors), Exposition of ideas, 
Grammar and Syntax, Vocabulary and Word spelling as shown in Table 8 . These results prove that participants 
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were willing to adopt the strategy of following a series of stages to finally produce a better polished piece of 
written work. This finding is consistent with Nunan (1999) who introduces Process approach according to steps 
involved in drafting and redrafting a piece of work. For Nunan, writing is an active process of “producing, 
reflecting on, discussing and reworking successive drafts of a text” (p. 272). 

The data analysis also revealed that the Experimental group had an overall improvement of EFL narrative 
writing components in favor of the post-test, where it is observed a growth of 37.82%. Scores went from 80% of 
participants in low performance to 100% of participants in good performance. Spelling, logical sequence and 
ideas exposure were the components of narrative writing criteria that obtained the highest significant growth in 
the Post-test, while vocabulary and grammar had the lower evidence of increase. The behavior of how 
particularly two components improved in the produced texts (logical sequence and ideas exposure) led the 
researchers imply that the nature of the strategy allowed participants from the Experimental group to focus on 
the function of the type of the required text, telling stories. This evidence supports the claims of Morrison.et al 
(2002) who states that the stimuli pictures story brings to the writing class enhances cognitive processes that 
support the development of idea sequencing and therefore make students comply with the rhetorical structure of 
narrative texts. On the other hand, it is important to note that although the Control group subjects showed a 
37.14% difference from Pre-test to Post-test performance, researchers report that some students from this group 
kept relying on previous patterns of use of connectors and linkers specially those the leader teacher had already 
taught as part of the school syllabus. Students with the picture for their part, showed an interest for the search 
and use of new connectors and transitional words as evidenced in the preparation stage kept in the portfolios. 

The researchers also found that pictures technique may enhance the students’ cognitive process of noticing the 
logical connections between the events in the story and therefore the search for the proper words to represent 
those connections. Although no specific literature has been found to relate picture technique and its impact on 
connectors or linkers use, this study can shed light on answers to the concern raised by Ghasemi, (2013) in 
regards to the need for specific strategies to enhance the learning and teaching of cohesive device in L2 writing. 

Findings related to growth of Vocabulary and Grammar revealed that the Experimental group over performed the 
Control group in this components. It seems that pictures helped students increase their vocabulary usage by 
utilizing words that explained and evaluated the pictures and also providing visual feedback of the objects and 
actions portrayed in them. This results are consistent with the work of Raimes (1983) who quotes that “all 
students after close observation of the material (pictures), will immediately need the appropriate vocabulary, 
idiom and sentences structures to discuss what they see” (p. 27). 

Finally, findings revealed that the use of Pictures series technique made more effective the Process approach 
implemented in the groups. There was a marked improvement in the overall writing skills of the targeted 
population using Picture series technique. Participants improved their sequencing skills by writing stories in 
chronological order with details and consistent use of time-order words. Finding that is in line with, Raimes 
(1983) who states that “A picture sequence, such as a comic strip, provides the subject matter for writing 
narrative and for speculating about the story beyond the pictures in the strip” (p. 28). 

5. Conclusion 

In conclusion. Pictures series technique applied to Process approach was a suitable strategy for EFL students 
from the eighth grade at Institucion Educativa Simon Araujo to increase their narrative skill in English. In 
addition, this type of resources was a means for increasing students’ motivation to improve and practice their 
narrative writing skills. 

6. Limitations and Suggestions for Further Studies 

Given that it was the first time such a project had been implemented, the recentness of the strategy may have 
affected students’ affective filter at the beginning of the sessions and consequently the results in the Pre-test. 
Flence, this research could be replicated allocating a certain time prior to the intervention in which participants 
could get accustomed to the stages the process approach requires before implementing the intervention. 

Although the nature of the project required Experimental and Control groups to measures the scopes of the 
intervention, restriction of time factor left little space for researchers to level the Control group student with the 
students from the target group at the end of the academic term. Further studies should open a space of time for 
all students may benefit from the strategy. 

In the light of previous results from the data analysis and finding, the researchers recommend the use of Picture 
series technique and Process approach across all grade levels of tuitions. The versatility if the strategy makes it 
suitable to be implemented with students from all grades, covering a high diversity of topics and skills. 
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It is also recommended for classroom teachers integrate Picture series technique when designing resources and 

material for tuitions and learning. Applying pictures increases the chance of the developing communicative skills 

and the appropriation of the content and topics of the class. Beside, the resourcefulness of pictures and images 

reduce the limitations in contexts wherein resources for teaching are very limited or scarce. 
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Appendix A 

Adapted rubric for narrative writing scoring 


Narrative Writing Scoring Rubric 

Criteria 5 10 15 20 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Transition Lack or minimal 
or logical use of connective 
sequence and conjunctions 
(Use of 
connectors) 


The writer uses The writer uses 
small selection of connectives words 
simple properly 

connectives and 
conjunctions 


Ideas 

exposure 


Grammar 
and syntax 


Vocabulary 


Ideas are not 
focused on the 
task and/or are 
undeveloped. 


Do not keep the 
basic structure of 
a sentence and 
most of verbs are 
not inflexed 


Use of imprecise 


Tells a story with 
ideas that are 
minimally focused 
on the topic and 
developed with 
limited details. 

Keep the basic 
structure of a 
sentence bur verbs 
are not inflexed 
properly or are 
wrongly used 


Ineffective use of 


Tells a story with 
ideas that are 
somewhat focused on 
the topic and are 
developed with a mix 
of specific and/or 
general details. 

Keep the basic 
structure of a sentence 
but still misses the 
distinction between 
regular and irregular 
verbs (generalization 
of the regular case 
rule for all verbs) 

Clear use of precise 


The writer uses 
connectives words 
properly and the 
meaning of the text is 
clear and flows well in 
a sustained piece of 
writing 

Tells a story with 
ideas that are 
somewhat focused on 
the topic and are 
developed with a mix 
of specific and/or 
general details. 

Keep the basic 
structure of a sentence 
and distinguishes 
between regular and 
irregular verbs 


Compelling use of 
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language and 

precise language 

language 

and precise language and 


weak vocabulary 

and vocabulary 

vocabulary 

vocabulary 

5 Spelling 

Numerous errors 

Several errors 

Few errors 

Minimal errors 


Scoring Band: Poor: 0-25; Low : 30-50; Average: 55-65; Good : 70-85; Very good: 90-100 


Description of criteria 

•!* Transition or logical sequence: it refers to how the write uses transitional words or connectors to join the 
events portrayed in the pictures. 

♦♦♦ Ideas exposure: It refers to how the writer exposes the ideas regarding the topic 

•!* Grammar and syntax: it refers to the structures of sentences (syntax) and correct inflexion of verbs 

•!* Vocabulary: The range and precision of language choices 

♦♦♦ Spelling: The accuracy of spelling and the difficulty of the words used. 


Appendix B 

Samples of student’s drafts with teacher comment and revision. 



Writing worksheet 2 

Write about what Cartoi did yeittfday 



_ 




Vocabulary In pmrd 

Raise- of Ik 

a. sRouie/, \\Me Ik 

jfjo k ujor»t 
law -wu bos, en\(r tk' 

f uiorKin Ik. 
CoiAputr, kvc Ik 
loock , off Ik off; 

cc. artiI© IkRoose 
Ik T.v) czaJ. 4k 

knA - after. Lter 
Ikni^First", finally 

Office -CafdertA- 

t€ST40ra«\Gi - Computer 
btcHuconv- C locfcc 
\dmp- rnovie.. 


hewispape>r ( u3Ad> Ik plates 
«$o Vd sUep-Kave Ik Annef 
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WRITING WORKSHEET 1 


DRAFT 4 ^ 

Carlos raised -fU Wd.jU. 4 ddk. a. skotuer - and. kg. 
W M4 bre*u<fd£t in dU. \04elven .CarloS UJ€rft moffc: 
a*A ht “Too*. -vu Us- lie -IL office, and. 

U U)orK on dka computer. In dU mid.d<uf Carlos' 
Us 4k& lunch in dU reslaorAnfe .Glilos go off 
offlU and. enter home. 

Carlos 5 auu +U T.\)gr€aA“Hvc n&ospat^r and. 
had. dflk diner. TinalU Carlos' u)€*f+o sLeeb on 
*lta bed. 






Comments 

S-e&r S^aient Correct 4t Text uflM- -jtc obsnrvkno ,n Co loT. 

fir SecaoL dnfC. UntZ *-K- m<n< deJpUi.Uvut* CseJ^r 
a^rL pcrk*y mere aofiiycb joor text 


n*w«H •«»»««*» ► 


— Check the color sod make all corrections according to the observations 

Observa los colores y haz las correcaones tie acuerdo a las observaclones 


Check word spelling. 

Revise la ortoerafia de la palabra - 


Veibs are wrongly conjugated, change veib tense 

FJ verbo esld mat conjugado. cambie el tiempo verba1 - 

a£ 

Lack of sense 

A la oracidn le falla sentido - 

I 

Missing connector 

Falla el coneclor - - - 


Wrong word 

Palabra eauivocada - 


Wrong sentence order Check syntax 

Orden mcorrecio de la oraabn. revise la sinlaxis --- 

Excessive use of words, use synonyms 

1 Uso excestvo de la mtsma palabra. use smdnimos - 

\X 

fhnil imnonesrany word 

Omita palabra tnnecesaria - 
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WRITING WORKSHEET t 
DRAFT £ 

Carlos ID0K4 U.p CailoS -foot aslioiufr au W 

breakfast in -ft* Carlos ueni 4 o u)ork *n 4 

he. it)ok bus- arrived 4 o and 

Ke u)ork m ^ comjpotgr and he. hadCunck iio 
irfs 4 aorant, C.arlos Uf| *tta office and h£ 

U)Cni 4 o -Vfe hom£ . 

>r y.^ ■ ., >.,» iimnnii im(uH««\ wirtt yiM t w < cnn i irmmi'i jm«wt >* *H**t***i»iwm , #»**w»*w* , >* ,i ** w* ••••*' ******™• 

In 4 U Wtf Carlos "UJa+cluo^ 4 U f\i<W reaiS 

4W h£iOS|*uperJf W Irvxd &\t\(\er aud 4t$f$ 

be A sUe^in^. 


oJ-t-cji- 'tU. a+tu* a*4- 

dcrr^c t -/Ct m/s-fxvej. 

•H^erC It s-ti/l Soir^cKin* 'fD Correct &0f~ U)tmLV 

UjoU ar€ dcirty cl Cjvo^ 1 0OrU-. Vlla.se- fvlLouJ my £o>n/re*-/S 
“a**. hCady f~os ruL^t etrrfi~. 


■w n*» w» 


MIHKMtW «*«IW B 






IM>l«N«UK>MkM 


— [,0»k. /£*. (tloc*- in £a-cA- . it has ■/£«- f?m* fW 

every ache)f<. 

- Include mot* aebr^s. anJL yjevr p+por Will be bettor', 

x i V4*t 4° nBm( t*xt JstfT.ff'S 

far fe/v. 
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WRfTUtG WOfHOHSgT i 


Off A FT 


V 3 


Cark WDKC uj> a.t }:3o A m. U« 4po*i a si merwt 
&i€5e<i. And 4W W W 1>1 Ik Kltdtftd 

ftt 3 ;. 3 o Cartas u)o#T p k -Wt 4 k ^ 

fltT 8 4fAatir Cartas at +Ilg affTte and 

WujorKet computer ,f?om fl.'OB M 4l> 

\'m M. CaAc^fo&e f U15r,W tand\'Ln4k 

irs 4 aom£,for hal ^Wr, 

CarloS \tfjpri%A all aflmtoa/r m IN G^ia?,from 
< 30 ta? 4:coM r GXO J!n Carts 
O^ce and W Ute*t taw , Cartas rrUxed V) 
tu f\f. Carts bs 43 (<DiJtJ 

iV. aoi a Mf man , ^ptr ’Hut Cdrloj 

h£2ul jmj^r from ^:oo Rtf -h> ®jo, JJC fjo 

OluW Awifigf 1 and finally VW u'fvvt ta tad 
tfCniQPftrt, ,oirs . 


hlUsr^ tiilirpt. 

f no dit Vn *Hie o 


alb 


cEJ 


>:■’■ 

Gif VtA-r*jkj' t :l/*r-. . Js(-^ JhSfC /fiflf ny-tfxjAT? Ort-d yes/r &4^£- 

U J&W&L m n*uj'^'i&J 4_r€ Juj-C |W< S'fop -ft? Ai^. &S*«^ 

-fc<- aA(fl? ttVjG "ffiu t-'lcoV^M 
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Appendix C 

Sample of revision sheet 


Revision sheet 


Name: 


Draft: 


Comments: 


Check the color and make all corrections according to the observations 

Observa los colores y haz las correcciones de acuerdo a las observaciones 


Check word spelling, 

Revise la ortografia de la palabra 


Verbs are wrongly conjugated, change verb tense 
El verbo estd mal conjugado, cambie el tiempo verbal 


Lack of sense 

A la oracion lefalta sentido 


Missing connector 
Falta el conector 


Wrong word 
Palabra equivocada 


Wrong sentence order. Check syntax 

Orden incorrecto de la oracion, revise la sintaxis 


Excessive use of words, use synonyms 

Uso excesivo de la misma palabra, use sinonimos 


Omit unnecessary word 
Omita palabra innecesaria 
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Appendix D 

Sample of student’s Pre-test with teacher comment and revision 


bwtftucfcbi Educative Simon Arouko 
InfMrfi S* prad * A 

Writing Pre-test 
I I Writing Post-test 

Writ* about what Ricby, a rocb star, cM on krtt wnebnnd. 




• Uoa Connoxton to link M» nrtlnm from aadi n lrtun . t o i k) to umpln 
pan and Mm ooproiilnm 

• Writ* ddab from ovary plrtaro 

• Writ* o po«. longOfi mMmim or m and a SoH pay* maximum. 


bars in the city* I invite you 
to write about what I did 
last wee bend. 


weekend 
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Writing Pre-test 
| | Writing Post-test 



of> - 1W £ 5.Wu»j?Tr-.WvC licipt.f&st-go w 

car—Write on iho'feboOtc - Stn^j an/ play t vKlS Iic 

V>av<? ^ jungly - - Vu # ■ 'irirr - SiiYj 

Sec TrV -/Jo te cn 

©£ob*tfcWs¥ AM t^r -fjvT - !e»t£rin*fy _ 

dfW than 

(J) Tln’W e-^p/rjTony- jMta SiDtOACg -\n Ik* a.ftprncoft 

m V>'-< >.^ht. —Z 

Wri 4 - about buWr Pick,, <,,«*; sfitM M leSZ 

w eea*d -•— 

^isf laa. sWpff ar^i t\£ iv«S 

\a 3 V Car an/ |ue nV^T^^S'^'iu) 
WsSm 4 On ^We notebook: fro.rn }lu, pfopUi an/ W 
Svj«^ rou£i 1 t\nK pA>j^ ^ tyirtanr. Ue brflai^isi - 
\n "\k* Wifk. a. To&iiart in tlv£ 

Xes^roirXk • lo-Hue afternoon h^s Atn«r 40/ \e>Tfr 


V< an/ pfayM ftu quAatr jCffi^ b \ (\Znfc 
C_\ck<-( Apes -k? tk£ Viomje. n.n/ ia.oO 'tU T \J and. Qpcd 
-_ 4 t) oo 4 be oCd. 
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Pre-test Revision sheet 

Name: . 



Comments: 


Reviewer 1: 


Subject got the idea about what to write, even though, he makes spelling mistakes, and hardly know 
how to conjugate verbs in simple past. 


Reviewer 2: 

Subject know about what to write about, but he has problems about how to connect ideas (he misses 
connectors or linkers) there are some spelling problems, but nothing important to worry about. Leader 
teacher should emphasis in the finding from the pre-test. 


External reviewer: 

Subject shows weakness in conjugating verb in simple past, he misses connectors and the over uses 
few of them. Spelling should be treated with dictionary and reading. 


Check the color and make all corrections according to the observations 

Observa los colores y hciz las correcciones de acuerdo a las observaciones 


Check word spelling, 

Revise la ortografia de la palabra 


Verbs are wrongly conjugated, change verb tense 
El verbo estd mal conjugado, cambie el tiempo verbal 


Lack of sense 

A la oracion le falta sentido 


Missing connector 
Falta el conector 


Wrong word 
Palabra equivocada 


Wrong sentence order. Check syntax 

Orden incorrecto de la oracion, revise la sintaxis 


Excessive use of words, use synonyms 

Uso excesivo de la misma palabra, use sinonimos 


Omit unnecessary word 
Omita palabra innecesaria 
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Appendix E 

Sample of student’s Post-test with teacher comment and revision 



Writing Pre-test 
m Writing Post-test 

©\lerts = aet up-law ft skewer - kre«fcf*sr-JO ty Car 
4t> 4Ux StvJuVSlgn aoiojtaphs, pU'i And 5inj niiik. ike bud 
Wire - lane It) ft UJOfYiftn for Intfrllieu) - lf\ftv)e dinner- 

Sin^ tn iWc concert" — Uladck Ti/ - Id steep 
(S) CowafcVs =• fitsTT, Ifttfr^+kcn ( after ( after IliaT, 

“fin aIU| j an 4.. 

dptW* «.jcpr/5Si<mS - in ike morning- in IU& afternoon - 

J of&tfSpfc at aijkf 

- VkOUXc* -Cc-^etena ^restauran t- doi U» -ski tom 

street • 

Writ ? about' LCViat ,a tocr. sW,di_d. <x\ test \oeeteni . 

apt up yj ^ xi UtT at <?:00 A M .Ikn he Ido*. cl 
^hcwer'tn Ike baihroorn and ^ot d rcsSed and \JUr 

W had. kre’atefVt". bad Cereal an 4 bread vsC 

breatfofC, $.taei| voeat “Vo IU. ste/dto 1 dc| car CUmosw*^ 

Sianed aotocjtaphs forll-e. people «rr 4ko. sfr-e/t. 
Hio^.laW Sanj and placed wostc. viilh hiS kind 
Vr* IW studio .g-^> 


At Poon fticKcj has Web in Ik xes)aomtj 

tta tench U)A5 Mer\j <^o4 .Rician 

rtce *nd ehinceo. ^fter ilut $.taa| laWSed 
~\o a. uomftn for interview °n ike. recorder. 
Later*, in ik afternoon • htecii^ iDeat konrvft. 
and. W. dinner. ^ ate p«stec and. dranfc. 

wiW. 

At YM^Wt , Sacirj pU^d *aosi c 

\n |ke concert m IW skdeoio for 2 .koorf. 

H' riicjWT R.ic<i^ u)ea+ hom^ and. iiVtdu>4 , 

T\l for i. Vioocs. was fired for Ik 
Concert Md RiciCcj Went ~h sleep. 

&\l 
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Post-test Revision sheet 

Name: . 



Comments: 


Reviewer 1: 


Very few spelling mistakes, subject has improved in developing ideas, verb are good conjugated and 
there is more variety of connectors. 


Reviewer 2: 

Subject has improved writing, there are just 2 o 3 mistakes, but in general there is a lot of 
improvement from pre-test to post-test. 


External reviewer: 

Subject has assimilated the strategy, the revision of the pre-test showed several mistakes, even though, 
post test results are much better. There is a lot of gain in ideas exposure, connecting ideas, spelling and 
grammar of verb in simple past. 


Check the color and make all corrections according to the observations 

Observa los colores y hciz las correcciones de acuerdo a las observaciones 


Check word spelling, 

Revise la ortografia de la palabra 


Verbs are wrongly conjugated, change verb tense 
El verbo estd mal conjugado, cambie el tiempo verbal 


Lack of sense 

A la oracion le falta sentido 


Missing connector 
Falta el conector 


Wrong word 
Palabra equivocada 


Wrong sentence order. Check syntax 

Orden incorrecto de la oracion, revise la sintaxis 


Excessive use of words, use synonyms 

Uso excesivo de la misma palabra, use sinonimos 


Omit unnecessary word 
Omita palabra innecesaria 


Copyrights 

Copyright for this article is retained by the author(s), with first publication rights granted to the journal. 

This is an open-access article distributed under the terms and conditions of the Creative Commons Attribution 
license (http://creativecommons.Org/licenses/by/3.0/). 
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